THE  OBJECTION  that  hath  been  flowing  on  the  continent 

TO  THE  USE  OF  PRIZE  GOODS  of  Africa  for  ages,  whose  streams  have 
EXAMINED.  stained  the  shores  of  America,  and  the 


and  the  finishers,  are  the  consumers  of  T 

their  labor;  they  are  the  Alpha  and  the  transporting  them  to  the 

Omega  of  the  business.  The  people  em- 

ployed  in  the  Guinea  ships,  who  drag  seasoning  them;  wkch  is  seasomng 
them  from  their  homes,  the  planters  in  ^^em  to  cruel  whipping,  hunger  and 
the  islands  who  purchase  them,  the  mer-  ^*‘®y  undergo  in  the 

chants  who  import  the  producce  of  the  of  the  cane,  and  the  manufacture 

slave’s  labor,  the  retailers  and  consum-  »  f®^  y®*™ 

ers  thereof,  are  all  accessaries  in  the  bu-  destroyed. 

siness:  they  all  assist  in  turning  a  wheel  How  is  this  vast  destruction  of  the  ra¬ 
in  that  vast  and  complicated  machine  of  tional  creation  of  God,  to  accounted 
iniquity.  This  great  engine  of  destruc-  ^  whose  justice  is  infinite;  who 
tion,  is  formed  of  the  parts  above  describ.  not  behold  iniquity  with  approba- 
ed;  they  are  the  machine,  and  contain  in  tion?  On  whom  will  the  guilt  of  this 
themselves  the  cause  of  its  motion;  they  K^eat  sacrifice  to  avarice  and  luxury  fall? 
constitute  a  complete  whole.  Take  from  Certainly  on  the  whole  co-partnership 
it  the  consumers,  and  the  whole  machine  parties  in  the  business, 

must  stop.  Having  demonstrated  that  the  West 

The  merchant  will  not  import  an  ar-  India  produce  is  prise  goods,  and  the 
tide  for  which  there  is  no  demand:  the  sale  of  those  goods  to  be  the  support  of 
slave  holder  in  the  islands,  will  have  no  the  slave  trade,  and  of  consequence,  the 
disposition  to  buy  slaves,  when  the  fruits  purchasers  to  be  parties  in  the  business; 
of  their  labour  will  not  sell,  "rhe  Gui-  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the 
nea  ships  will  cease  to  haunt  the  coast  of  receiver  of  stolen  goods  is  said  to  be 
Africa  in  quest  of  slaves,  when  there  is  equal  to  the  thief.  It  is  something  para- 
no  demand  for  them  in  the  islands. —  doxical  that  a  man  should  refuse  to  buy 
Then  that  fountain  of  human  blood  a  stolen  sheep,  or  to  eat  a  piece  of  one 
which  hath  been  flowing  in  Africa  so  that  is  stolen,  and  should  not  have  the 
long,  would  be  dried  up;  and  the  carnage  same  scruples  respecting  a  stolen  man. 
and  misery  attending  the  traflic  in  human  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  endeavoring  to 
flesh  would  cease.  remove  the  strong  Jewish  prejudices  for 

This  great  fountain  of  human  blood  the  Mosiac  Law,  said  "Whatsoever  is 


{Concluded  from  page  64.) 

There  is  but  right  and  wrong,  good 
and  evil,  in  the  world;  yet  their  grades 
are  many.  To  refuse  purchasing  ac¬ 
knowledged  prise  goods,  is  to  refuse  be¬ 
ing  a  party  in  violence  and  injustice;  al¬ 
so,  to  bear  a  testimony  against  it.  Where 
are  cruelty  and  injustice  carried  to  the 
same  extent  that  they  are  in  the  slave 
trade?  Where  is  the  testimony  that  the 
purchasers  and  consumers  of  the  fruit  of 
slavery  do  bear  against  it?  To  answer 
in  truth,  we  must  say  they  are  all  parties 
in  the  business,  and  their  testimony  is  for 
it.  The  beginners  of  the  slave  trade  are 
the  merchants  who  send  their  ships  to 
Africa,  to  carrv  them  acrnan  the  ncean* 


West  Indies,  is  kept  in  motion,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  consumers  of  the  proceeds 
of  slavery.  They  are  the  subscribers 
that  furnish  the  fund  by  which  the  whole 
business  is  carried  on.  A  merchant  who 
loads  his  vessel  in  the  West  Indies  with 
the  proceeds  of  slavery,  does  nearly  as 
much  at  helping  forward  the  slave  trade, 

I  as  he  that  loads  his  vessel  in  Africa  with 
slaves;  they  are  both  twisting  the  same 
rope  at  different  ends. 

The  feasts  of  the  luxurious  may  be 
called  banquets  of  human  flesh  and 
blood;  and  the  partakers  thereof  consi¬ 
dered  as  cannibals  devouring  their  own 
species;  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  great  distinction  in  Africa,  by  the 
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sold  in  the  shambles,  that  eat,  asking  no 
questions  for  conscience’  sake.”  1  Cor. 
X.  25.  But  that  was  relative  to  clean  & 
unclean  beasts;  and  their  manner  of 
killing  them;  I  have  a  much  better  opi¬ 
nion  of  Paul,  than  to  believe  he  meant 
any  thing  stolen,  or  taken  by  robbery  & 
violence  from  its  right  owner.  If  any 
one,  after  having  fully  considered  the 
slave  trade,  the  manner  of  their  treats 
ment  in  the  West  Indies;  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  produce  of  their  labor 
is  obtained;  if  he  feel  no  doubts  about 
partaking  thereof,  any  more  than  he 
would  about  any  thing  obtained  by  the 
strictest  honesty,  then  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  him;  but  if  he  is  fearful,  and  feels 
doubts  that  all  is  not  right,  I  will  put 
him  in  mind  of  what  Paul  says,  “He  that 
doubeth  is  damned  if  he  eat,  because 
he  eateth  not  of  faith;  for  whatsoever  is 
not  of  faith  is  sin.’’ 


FOR  THE  EMANCIPATOR. 

Mr.  Embree — If  the  following 
should  meet  your  approbation  you 
are  at  liberty  to  give  it  a  place  in 
your  paper. 

It  is  frequently  asked,  “If  sla¬ 
very  is  a  moral  evil,  why  were  the 
Jews  permitted  to  have  servants  ? 
why  do  not  the  Scriptures  ex¬ 
pressly  prohibit  it? 

In  answer  to  these  I  might  ask  I 
similar  questions  concerning  poly¬ 
gamy  and  divource.  But  I  will  an¬ 
swer  it  at  greater  length.  It  should 
be  observed  that  slavery  was  in  ac¬ 
tual  existence  before  anything  was 
ever  said  on  the  subject  in  the  scrip¬ 
tures.  The  first  notice  is  rather  a 
restriction  than  a  permission  of  it. 
It  is  a  command  that  servants  whe¬ 
ther  born  in  the  house,  or  bought 
with  money,  should  be  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  membership  in  the 
National  Church  by  the  seal  of 
circumcision.  When  the  subject 
was  more  particularly  noticed,  it 
is  with  a  positive  command  that  no 


Israelite  should  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  it,  and  that  those  strangers 
who  should  be  made  servants 
should  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
feasts  and  assembles  instituted  of 
God  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation, 
and  should  be  taught  the  words  of 
the  law  of  God.  When  this  per¬ 
mission  was  given,  the  Jews  were 
the  only  people  under  heaven  who 
had  the  written  law  and  ordinan¬ 
ces  of  God.  It  was  common  in 
those  days  for  waring  nations  to 
put  to  death,  by  various  kinds  of 
torture,  their  prisoners  of  war: 
hence  God  permitted  the  Jews  to 
buy  those  victims  from  their  cruel 
murderers,  bring  them  among 
them,  and  teach  them  the  worship 
and  fear  of  God.  He  saw  that  he 
I  could  over  rule  the  servitude  of 
these  heathens  f  (*r  their  own  bene¬ 
fit.  It  is  asked,  are  not  these 
reasons  as  good  now  as  they  were 
then  ?  I  answer  No.  But  suppose 
they  were :  to  whom  do  they  grant 
this  liberty?  not  to  us,  for  we  are 
among  the  very  people  who  were 
allowed  to  be  enslaved  by  the 
Jews.  We  are  Gentiles,  and  not 
Jews.  The  permission  was  only 
given  to  the  Jewish  nation.  No 
one  nation  of  the  Gentiles  has  an 
exclusive  right  to  claim  a  permis¬ 
sion  once  given  to  the  Jews  only. 
Suppose  all  nations  claim  this  pri¬ 
vilege  from  the  Scriptures,  what  is 
the  consequence?  Britons  would 
enslave  Americans,  and  vice  versa, 
and  all  establish  their  right  from 
Scripture.  I  say  there  is  no  such 
reason  now  for  tolerating  slavery. 
And  the  increase  of  light  has  also 
manifested  the  native  rights  of  man 
beyond  what  was  known,  or  un¬ 
derstood  in  former  ages. 

On  the  question  concerning  its 
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being  expressly  prohibited  in  the  selves  is  withheld  from  them  by 
Scriptures ;  I  answer  that  though  any  man,  however  well  he  may 
it  be  not  named  by  this  name,  yet  use  them  in  other  respects,  I  main- 
every  kind  of  oppression  is  ex-  tain  it,  that  that  man  does  not  do 
pressly  and  repeatedly  forbidden  that  part  by  them  which  he  would, 
in  that  sacred  volume:  and  if  sla-  on  a  change  of  circumstances  think 
very  is  not  oppression,  I  acknow-  they  ought  to  do  to  him.  True,  he 
ledge  I  have  never  learned  to  this  may  feed  them  as  well  as  he  does 
day  what  deserves  that  name. —  his  horses  and  mules,  and  for  the 
And  altho’  the  above  practice  was  same  end,  viz :  that  they  may  be 
suffered  among  the  Jews  for  the  the  more  able  to  do  his  work ;  but 
above  reasons,  as  polygamy  and  this  alone  would  not  satisfy  him, 
divorce  were  for  the  hardness  of  were  he  in  their  place.  But  sup- 
the  people’s  hearts,  yet  God  often,  pose  he  alleviates  their  condition  as 
even  in  the  Old  Testament,  said  much  as  is  possible  in  the  state  of 
enough  to  evince  that  it  was  not  slavery.  Suppose  he  feeds  well, 
agreeably  to  his  mind  “who  made  clothes  well,  and  instead  of  a 
of  one  blood  all  nations,’’  and  blanket,  and  abed,  of  ashes,  gives 
who  “is  no  respecter  of  persons.’’  them  a  straw  bed,  or  even  a  feather 
Let  any  man  who  disputes  this  bed  to  sleep  on :  suppose  he  works 
read  the  58th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  as  much  as  they  do — suppose  he 
But  when  we  come  to  the  New  gives  them  one  day  in  every  week 
Testament,  there  is  scarcely  room  to  themselves,  besides  the  Sabbath 
for  patience  with  those  who  would  — suppose  he  allows  them  time  to 
pretend  that  slavery  is  not  plainly  attend  Divine  worship,  and  teach- 
forbidden  there  ;as  plainly  as  words  es  them  to  read  the  scriptures ;  and 
can  express  it,  not  to  mention  the  more  than  all  this,  suppose  he 
word  slavery.  Only  listen  to  our  takes  pains  to  instruct  them  in  the 
blessed  Lord  —  ‘‘Therefore,  all  fear  and  knowledge  of  God,  and 
things,  whatsoever  ye  would  that  sees  that  no  man  shall  hurt,  wrong, 
MEN  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  or  insult  them;  after  all  this — 
even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  hark! — he  dies,  and  leaves  them 
Law  and  the  Prophets”  Now  I  to  be  divided,  sold,  chained,  drag- 
think  I  may  defy  any  man  in  the  ged,  beat,  and  bruised  to  the  latest 
universe  to  obey  this  precept  and  generations ! — when  it  was  once  in 
still  be  a  slave  holder,  until  he  dies,  his  power  to  have  put  them  beyond 
and  before  his  death  bequeath  his  the poweroftheircruel  oppressors, 
fellow  creatures  as  an  everlasting  by  going  only  one  step  further. — 
legacy  to  his  children,  and  his  With  all  this  before  his  eyes,  can 
children’s  children  after  him.  If  he  lie  down  and  close  his  eyes  in 
such  can  reach  a  state  of  future  &  peace,  and  expect  to  meet  a  great 
eternal  felicity,  it  must  be  through  reward  in  Heaven? 
some  other  path,  and  on  some  But  if  there  were  nothing  in  the 
other  plan,  than  that  which  makes  scriptures  which  necessarily  im- 
obediencetothispreceptnecessary.  plied  a  prohibition  of  slavery;  yet 
While  ever  the  liberty  of  act-  the  declaration  of  American  Inde- 
ing,tradingandchoosingforthem-  pendence,  stands  as  a  perpetual 
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standardagainstit:  and  every  man  slavery.  The  law  of  nature,  he 
who  believes  that  declaration  true,  defined  tobethe  natural  inclination 
believes  slavery  to  be  a  moral  evil,  of  a  corrupt  heart,  unenlightened 
because  it  is  a  violation  of  the  na-  by  reason  or  revelation,  and  then 
tural  rights  of  man,  and  conse-  declared  that  all  natural  right  con- 
quently  an  act  of  injustice.  And  sisted  in  power  to  accomplish  the 
while  slavery  continues  to  exist  in  desired  object.  In  this  way  he 
the  United  States,  the  declaration  went  through  his  subject,  and 
ofindependence  continues  to  stand  seemed  confident  of  having  han- 
as  a  monument  of  our  inconsisten-  died  it  in  a  masterly  manner.  The 
cy,  and  a  witness  of  our  supe-  writer  was  not  known,  but  from 
rior  light,  and  consequently  aggra-  another  circumstance  it  is  judged 
vated  guilt,  over  and  above  all  the  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  the  edi- 
despots  of  Europe,  and  all  the  ty-  tors.  An  answer  was  written  in 
rants  of  Turkey,  Arabia,  Asia,  &  which  a  confutation  of  his  sophis- 
Africa.  I  must  insist  upon  it  that  tical  disquisition  concerning  the 
every  friend  of  slavery  is  an  ene-  law  of  nature  was  attempted,  and 
my  to  American  liberty,  for  Ame-  a  vindication  of  the  law  of  God 
rican  liberty  is  founded  on  the  and  nature  from  the  unjust  re¬ 
rights  of  man,  as  expressed  in  proach  cast  upon  it  by  this  writer, 
the  declaration  of  Independence —  It  was  not,  however,  permitted  to 
“That  all  men  are  by  nature  see  the  light,  for  what  reason  is 
equally  free.”  not  known  to  me,  but  I  presume  it 

is  not  difficult  to  guess.  How  hard 
If  words  are  used  as  signs  of  is  it  to  act  impartially  while  in¬ 
ideas,  and  there  is  any  meaning  terested  in  the  question ! 
attached  to  the  word  “ALL,”  and  It  is  not  in  a  slave  holder  to  de- 
if  Africans  are  men,  i.  e.  human  cide  impartially  on  that  subject,  & 
beings,  then  that  instrument  de-  still  continue  a  slave  holder.  He 
dares  that  no  person,  either  black  will  not  give  a  slave  all  his  due  on 
or  white,  can  be  born  another’s  equal  ground  with  other  human 
slave,  or  be  made  such  after  his  beings.  He  suffers  his  prejudice 
birth,  but  by  his  ov/n  free  consent  against  the  slave  to  operate  to  the 
The  most  daring  piece  that  I  e-  slave’s  disadvantage  in  every  de- 
ver  saw  in  favor  of  slavery  ap-  cision  he  makes  toward  him. 
peared  in  the  Nashville  Whig  last  The  greatest  objection  it  seems 
winter,purporting  to  be  an  answer  which  can  be  brought  now  against 
to  Mr.  King’s  arguments  on  the  emancipation,  is,  “they  are  here, 
Missouri  question :  it  was  signed  and  it  will  not  do  to  free  them  a- 
T.  C.  The  writer  undertook  to  mongst  us,”  &c.  Why?  “0  they 
shew  that  slavery  is  admissible  by  will  ruin  the  country.  They  will 
the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  God,  steal,  fight,  rob,  murder,  and  I 
and  the  municipal  laws  of  all  na-  dont  know  what  more.”  Well  do 
tions  ;that  slaves  are  property, that  they  not  do  all  these  things  now? 
they  have  no  right  to  object  to  be-  and  do  not  some  white  people  do 
ing  held  in  bondage,  and  that  so  too?  “yes;”  Well  why  do  you 
Congress  has  no  right  to  prohibit  not  take  all  the  white  people  whom 
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you  fear  will  do  these  things,  and 
make  slaves  of  them.  “0  I  did 
not  think  of  them.”  No,  it  is  a 
proof  of  what  I  have  just  said, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  slave 
holder  to  decide  impartially  on 
slavery.  But  why  punish  all  for 
fear  that  some  will  do  wrong?  It 
is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  it  is  better 
that  ninety  and  nine  guilty  persons 
go  clear ,than  that  one>  innocent  one 
should  suffer.  But  your  argu¬ 
ments  go  to  say, that  it  is  better  that 
a  whole  race  suffer  what  is  worse 
than  hanging,  viz :  perpetual  slave¬ 
ry,  than  that  we  should  ever  run 
the  risk  of  one  half  of  them,  per¬ 
haps  less,  doing  as  bad,  or  perhaps 
a  little  worse  than  they  now  do. — 
0  interest!  how  partial  thou  art, 
and  yet  how  potent!  Thou  canst 
controul  the  policy  of  nations,  and 
bind  perpetual  fetters  on  the  ebon 
sons  of  Africa!  !  ! 

Let  a  man  be  guilty,  and  then 
punish  him;  but  where  is  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  punishing  a  man  for  fear 
he  will  be  guilty?  There  is  no  jus¬ 
tice  in  it.  Justice  is  fled,  and  equi¬ 
ty  is  kicked  out  of  doors,  and 
knocked  down  in  the  streets,  while 
oppression  stalks,  and  struts  thro- 
town  and  country,  rules  states  and 
lifts  its  daring  front  with  impe- 
ous  demands  in  the  national 
council !  May  Heaven  overturn  it ! 

But  we  are  opposed  to  setting 
them  free  here  among  us ;  we  think 
it  will  be  a  great  injury  to  our 
country  and  government,  mixtures 
and  marriages  would  often  take 
place. 

Now  I  scarcely  can  believe  that 
these  people  believe  in  a  God  of 
justice,  truth,  and  power.  Even  a 
Deist  can  believe  that  God  is 
please  with  justice;  and  displeas- 
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ed  with  its  opposite ;  that  God  rules 
and  presides  in  the  affairs  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  overrules  by  a  general 
providence,  the  whole,  for  the  good 
of  all.  Now  if  God  is  almighty 
and  just,  the  best  policy  of  a  na¬ 
tion  is  that  which  pleases  him.  But 
justice  pleases  him,  and  injustice 
displeases  him ;  therefore  it  is  the 
best  policy  of  the  U.  S.  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  afflicted  and  oppressed 
sons  of  Africa,  by  “undoing  the 
heavy  burdens  and  letting  the  op¬ 
pressed  GO  FREE.”  But  what  shall 
we  say  to  those  Christians  who 
still  make  the  same  excuse?  I  will 
say  “O  that  you  had  as  much  faith 
as  a  Deist — that  you  believed  in  a 
God  of  power,  truth  and  justice.” 

How  is  it  that  the  Tennessee  jus¬ 
tice  says  that  “Christianity  is  a 
part  of  the  laws  of  this  state,”  and 
yet  it  is  considered  the  policy  of 
this  state,  not  only  to  make  slave¬ 
ry  lawful,  but  also  to  bind  it  down 
upon  its  citizens ;  tie  the  hands  of 
conscientious  persons,  so  that,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  perform  the  duty 
which  God  and  nature,  and  their 
own  consciences  require  of  them 
they  have  to  leave  the  state  where 
such  a  policy  is  pursued,  and  go  to 
a  land  where  oppression  is  not  one 
of  the  indespensible  principles  of 
law.  And  this  is  not  all,  but  the 
mouths  of  God's  faithful  watch¬ 
men  must  be  stopped,  and  the  li¬ 
berty  of  their  consciences  wrested 
from  them  on  a  subject  which  near¬ 
ly  concerns  the  prosperity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
under  pain  of  a  fine  not  exceeding 
fifty,  nor  less  than  ten  dollars.  Is 
this  Christianity?  No;  I  answer 
No.  Not  that  which  we  learn  in 
the  Bible.  No,  my  Redeemer  is 
not  the  author  or  abettor  of  such  a 
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system.  As  to  mixtures  slavery 
does  not  prevent  it.  And  if  you 
want  proof,  go — where?  go  all  over 
slave  states  and  see  how  many  gen¬ 
tlemen,  as  they  are  called,  work, 
beat,  sell  and  bequeath  their  own 
children!  Good  Heaven!  what  a 
picture!  Is  it  true?  Yes  !  !  !  This 
is  enough  to  make  a  man  blush 
that  he  is  man  !  !  !  G.  M. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

LETTER  Ist. 

I  received  your  first  number  a  few 
weeks  since,  and  from  the  fragments  you 
had  collected  in  your  late  excursion, 
which  it  contains,  I  consider  myself  as 
lying  under  some  obligation  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject. — ^The  first 
thing  I  shall  notice,  is  the  "ErUhimtum,” 
which  those  religious  professors  thought 
proper  to  apply  to  the  advocates  for  e- 
mancipation:  Certain  I  am,  that  where 
there  is  “enthusiasm,”  there  must  of 
course  be,  at  least,  one  enthusiast: — Well 
— on  looking  over  a  public  paper  a  few 
days  since,  I  saw  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  late  members  of  congress, 
to  some  one  or  more  of  his  constituents, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Missoiui  Question, 
in  which  the  writer  is  pleased  to  call 
those  fanatics,  who  were  for  excluding 
slavery  from  the  western  side  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Looking  into  my  Dictionary  for 
the  meaning  of  these  two  words — “en¬ 
thusiast”  and  “fanatic”  I  find  them  to 
be  synonymous,  and  to  mean,  persons 
of  heated  immaginations,  or  exalted 
ideas.  From  the  terms  used  by  your  re¬ 
ligious  professors,  and  the  letter  writer, 
two  questions  will  arise:  what  are  things 
coming  to,  when  the  advocates  for  jus¬ 
tice,  equity  and  rights  of  man,  (wUch 
are  the  fundamental  principles  of  sound 
policy)  are  called  “fanatics”  by  a  legis¬ 
lator  of  the  nation,  and  “enthusiases"  by 
a  company  of  the  professed  disciples  of 
Christ? 

2d.  Does  it  not  appear  as  if  the  order 
of  things  was  invert^,  and  that  what 
was  once  esteemed  good,  had  now  be¬ 
come  evil,  and  that,  what  was  once  coun¬ 
ted  evil  had  now  become  good?  When 
thus  it  is,  that  justice,  equity,  humanity, 
and  the  rights  of  man,  which  the  advo¬ 


cates  of  emanicpation  plead  for,  are  to 
be  branded  with  the  opprobrious  names 
of  fanaticism  and  enthusiasm;  whilst  ty¬ 
ranny,  oppression,  and  despotism,  are  to 
be  honored  with  the  appellatian  of  good 
policy,  sober  reason  and  sound  judgment! 
When  churchmen  and  politicians  of  this 
stamp,  form  a  majority  in  the  common¬ 
wealth,  in  what  situation  is  the  safety 
of  the  nation,  or  what  pledge  have  the 
minority  for  the  security  of  their  rights, 
when  the  very  principles  of  government, 
both  civil  and  religious,  are  thus  explo¬ 
ded? 

You  inform  me  in  your  letter,  that 
the  people  you  beard  conversing  on  slave¬ 
ry,  &c.  were  professors  of  religion,  but 
you  have  not  said  whether  they  were 
Christians  or  Jews, — If  they  were  Jews, 

I  do  not  wonder  at  their  reasonings;  but 
if  Christians,  they  must  have  been  of  the 
most  ignorant  kind;  for,  I  presume,  that 
there  is  no  well  informed  Christian  that 
does  not  know  that  the  old  patriarchial, 
and  levitical  dispensations,  have  been 
abrogated  by  the  Gospel;  &  that  it  would 
be  as  absurd,  at  this  day,  to  plead  the 
customs  of  them  times  in  justification  of 
slavery,  as  it  would  to  bring  arguments 
from  thence,  in  support  of  poligamy,  and 
concubinage! 

Passing  by  all  their  other  remarks,  & 
their  encomiums  on  the  wisdom  and  ho¬ 
liness  of  Zealots,  I  shall  next  present 
you  with  the  character  of  Pietas,  a  zeal¬ 
ous  professor  and  popular  Christian  of 
the  times,  with  whom  I  have  had  consi¬ 
derable  acquaintance. 

Pietas  is  one  of  that  class  of  men, 
which  a  great  many  people,  who  judge 
from  outwaid  appearances,  and  superfi¬ 
cial  views,  consider  as  good  Christians, 
and  worthy  of  their  imitation.  Pietas  is 
considerably  advanced  beyond  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  life,  and  has  long  been  a  very 
zealous  professor  of  religion,  as  also  a 
great  economist  in  worldly  things.  As  to 
his  devotions,  there  are  but  few  of  the 
public  services  of  the  church  that  he  does 
not  attend  to  when  he  is  in  health,  and 
has  not  some  very  interesting  business 
on  hand. 

Were  you  to  see  him  at  church  in  the 
act  of  public  worship,  you  would  suppose 
him  to  be  one  of  the  most  devout  men  in 
the  world;  for  he  seems  to  devour  every 
morsel  that  is  handed  out  by  the  parson 
or  clerk,  with  avidity.  His  Amen’s  are 
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pronounced  with  a  stronger  emphasis 
than  almost  any  other,  at  the  end  of  every 
sentence  in  the  public  prayers,  and  which 
seem  to  indicate  a  fervency  of  spirit,  that 
many  mistaken  people  might  esteem  tru¬ 
ly  evangelical.  And  were  you  to  see 
him  at  the  communion  table,  you  would 
be  led  to  think,  from  the  sanctimonious 
cast  of  his  countenance,  that  his  mind 
was  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  visions 
of  eternity. 

When  a  psalm  or  hymn  is  singled  out 
by  the  clerk,  he  is  sure  to  sing  every  word 
of  it  with  as  much  energy,  as  if  it  were  to 
be  his  last  act  of  devotion,  however  for¬ 
eign  the  words  given  out,  may  have  been 
to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  or  improper 
for  him  to  utter  in  the  ears  of  deity,  as 
being  often  contrary  to  his  own  experi¬ 
ence.  PiETAS  wonders  how  people  can 
stay  away  from  church,  and  often  seems 
to  lament  that  any  should  not  be  as  fer¬ 
vent  as  himself,  especially  when  he  is 
warm  with  the  “sparks  from  the  fire  of 
his  own  kindling;”  and  if  at  any  time  he 
is  languid  himself,  in  his  devotions,  (which 
is  sometimes  the  case)  it  is  because  his 
cistern  has  got  broke,  or  else,  that  the 
fountain  from  whence  it  had  been  fed, 
has  become  old  and  insipid,  &  so  a  new 
one  must  be  resorted  to  for  a  fresh  sup¬ 
ply,  in  order  to  a  revival! 

He  has  studied  the  scriptures  with 
great  attention,  especially  those  parts  of 
them  that  he  supposes  give  sanction  to 
his  worldly  interest;  and  can  change  from 
Christian  to  Jew,  or  from  Jew  to  Chris¬ 
tian  at  pleasure,  as  he  considers  himself 
more  or  less  interested;  for,  if  that  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  old  Testament  is  quoted  for 
him  to  observe,  either  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  which  requires  the  first  fruits  of  all 
the  increase  to  be  given  to  the  Lord, — 
or,  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  “undo  the 
heavy  burdens,  and  let  the  oppressed  go 
free,”  &c.  Pietas  is  then  a  Christian, 
and  will  roundly  aflSrm  that  such  requi¬ 
sitions  belong  to  the  old  livitical  or  Jew¬ 
ish  dispensation,  which  has  been  finally 
abrogated  and  done  away  by  the  Gospel; 
but  if  you  tell  him  that  it  is  a  sin  to  live 
on  the  gain  of  oppression,  by  holding  a 
fellow  being  in  a  state  of  involuntary 
slavery,  he  will  then  turn  Jew  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  inform  you  that  Abraham  had 
servants,  and  was  a  good  man,  and  that 
the  Jews  were  allowed  to  have  servants 
in  old  times,  to  be  taken  from  the  heathen 


that  were  round  about  them;  and  that 
it  can  be  no  crime  to  hold  negroes  in 
slavery,  seeing  they  were  heathens  in 
their  own  country,  provided  they  are  well 
used;  and  calls  all  “faruUics"  or  “enthu¬ 
siasts"  who  think  otherwise!  Pietas 
says  that  it  is  a  maxim  with  him  to  feed 
well,  and  work  well — that  his  slaves  eat 
of  the  same  kind  of  diet  that  he  does;  A 
(to  do  him  justice)  one  of  his  neighbors, 
who  was  at  his  house  at  a  dinner  of  fish,  as¬ 
serts  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  white  family 
eat  the  bodies,  and  the  black  people  feast¬ 
ed  on  the  heads  and  tails! 

Pietas  is  esteemed  by  many,  a  very 
good  man,  for  he  will  not  suffer  swearing 
or  drunkenness  about  his  house  or  kitch¬ 
en  if  he  can  hinder  it;  and  seldom  pre¬ 
vents  his  slaves  from  going  to  church  on 
Sundays,  though  he  never  learns  them  to 
read,  for  he  considers  that  the  less  knowl¬ 
edge  they  have  of  any  kind  whatever, 
the  less  trouble  he  shall  be  at  to  get  their 
labor,  which  is  all  he  cares  for,  as  it  res¬ 
pects  them,  though  his  bowels  often  yearn 
for  the  conversion  of  the  poor  ignorant 
“Christless”  heathen  in  other  countries! 

As  an  economist,  Pietas  is  not  to  be 
outdone  by  many  who  are  his  equals, 
according  to  his  notion  of  things;  as  none 
can  have  a  greater  desire  than  he  has  for 
gaining  abundance  of  wealth,  that  he 
may  apply  it  to  the  purposes  of  show  Sl 
granduer,  so  few  men  are  more  judicious 
than  he  is  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an 
object.  This  being  his  great  stimulent  to 
action,  he  has  long  studied,  and  also 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  pleas¬ 
ant  art  of  money  catching;  for  it  is  a  rule 
with  him,  that  those  who  will  not  work, 
shaU  not  eat,  hence,  every  one  about  him 
are  kept  closely  at  business.  By  this 
means  Pietas  generally  has  huge  crops 
of  grain,  and  other  fruits  to  dispose  of  at 
the  highest  market  prices;  and  if  there 
happens  to  come  a  season  more  unfavor¬ 
able  for  croping  than  usual,  and  he  has 
not  as  much  to  spare  as  he  has  at  other 
times,  he  is  quite  unwilling  to  bear  any 
part  of  the  general  calamity,  but  will 
make  others  bear  their  own  share  and  his 
too — ^making  up  his  lack  of  quantity,  by 
adding  to  the  price  of  the  commodity 
which  his  more  unfortunate  neighbors  by 
pinching  necessity  are  obliged  to  pur¬ 
chase  of  him,  or  suffer  starvation;  and 
then,  as  palliatives  to  hush  the  clamors 
of  his  own  guilty  conscience,  and  the 
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complaints  of  those  who  are  grieved  at 
his  exorbitant  prices,  he  pleads  the  scan* 
tiness  of  his  crop  by  the  wear  of  his 
lands,  or  by  the  act  of  Providence  in  with¬ 
holding  the  benedictions  of  heaven. 

PiXTAS  appears  to  be  altogether  as 
sealous  in  procuring  wealth,  as  he  is  in 
his  devotional  performances,  and  his 
transitions  from  the  one  to  the  other,  are 
sudden  and  violent;  for,  were  you  to  see 
him  in  the  exercise  of  the  latter,  you 
would  suppose  that  he  was  determined 
to  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  vio¬ 
lence;  and  then,  to  follow  him  to  his  se¬ 
cular  employments,  you  would  imagine 
that  he  was  aiming  to  take  the  world  by 
storm!  Pietas  has  suffered  much  perse¬ 
cution  from  the  “wicked,”  which  he  con- 
nders  as  a  great  token  of  his  futiue 
blessedness;  for  as  Christ  said,  “ye  can¬ 
not  serve  God  and  mammon."  Some 
have  asserted  that  he  was  determined  to 
prove  to  the  contrary,  by  letting  every 
one  see  that  he  could  really  serve  them 
both  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And  o- 
thers  have  said  that  it  was  their  opinion, 
that  if  the  devil  was  to  offer  to  him  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  all  their  glo¬ 
ry,  upon  the  same  terms  as  he  did  to 
Christ,  that  Pietas  would  certainly  per¬ 
form  the  conditions! ! 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other 
design  in  acquiring  riches  than  to  enable 
him  and  his  family  to  make  a  figure  in 
the  world,  and  show  out  among  men 
to  the  best  advantage  for  commanding 
the  homage  and  respect  of  the  gaping 
multitude:  hence  he  is  building  elegant 
houses,  adorning  them  with  costly  and 
showy  furniture,  and  other  expensive  ar¬ 
ticles,  calculated  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  spectators,  and  to  feed  his  own  pride 
and  vanity! 

Some  have  said,  that  should  Pietas  go 
on  in  the  way  he  is  now  pursuing,  till 
he  is  ninety  and  nine  years  old,  and  then 
die,  thfit  he  will  have  been  a  complete 
Blank  in  creation  all  his  days,  and  ne¬ 
ver  have  answered  the  design  of  his  ex¬ 
istence  on  earth,  as  a  rational  intelligent 
being!  !  ! 

In  my  next  communication,  I  purpose 
to  furnish  you  with  his  contrast,  as  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  character  of  Serena. 

I  am  Ac. 

A  CORRESPONDENT. 


LETTER  2d. 

Agreeable  to  my  purpose,  I  hasten  to 
give  you  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Se¬ 
rena,  which  may  serve  as  a  contrast 
to  that  of  Pietas,  exhibited  in  my  last. 

Serena  is  an  amiable  woman,  of  un¬ 
exceptionable  character  among  all  her 
acquaintance  for  religion  and  morality; 
excepting,  that  on  account  of  her  very 
strict  piety,  she  is  a  little  unpopular,  and 
has  sometimes  been  called  a  “fanatic." 
She  is  well  acquainted  with  the  princi¬ 
ples,  doctrines,  ceremonies,  and  modes  of 
worship,  of  all  the  different  sects  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  country  where  she  lives;  but 
adopts  none  of  them  barely  because  oth¬ 
ers  do  it,  but  according  to  her  ability 
gives  to  each  of  them  a  very  close  inves¬ 
tigation. 

Serena  is  not  a  sectarian,  strictly 
speaking,  for  she  does  not  consider  that 
true  religion  is  comprised  in  the  limits 
of  any  one  professing  denomination  ex¬ 
clusively,  but  that  the  regenerate,  the 
faithful,  and  sincere  among  all  of  them 
are  those,  and  those  only,  that  constitute 
the  true  church  militant  on  earth. 

Serena  has  selected  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  for  her  motto,  namely,  “do  justly, 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God.”  By  these  words  she  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  govern  all  the  actions  of  her  life;  A 
as  they  contain  the  whole  duty  of  man; 
and  as  she  delights  in  doing  good  for 
good’s  sake,  and  because  every  thing 
that  is  good  proceeds  from  God,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  his  immutable  nature,  they  have 
become  her  pleasing  principle  of  action 
in  the  discharge  of  her  divotional  exer¬ 
cise  to  God,  and  in  all  her  dealings  with 
fer  fellow  probationers  among  men. 

Serena  believes  that  doing  to  others 
as  she  would  have  others  to  do  to  her,  to 
be  one  and  the  same;  and  this  command 
should  be  strictly  observed  by  Christians 
as  an  invariable  rule  of  life,  because  it 
will  assuredly  be  an  eternal  rule  of  judg¬ 
ment  to  every  being  of  the  human  race! 

As  she  loves  God,  she  loves  her  broth¬ 
er  also,  and  wishes  well  to  the  whole 
posterity  of  Adam;  for,  she  considers 
mankind  as  constituting  one  common 
brotherhood — all  “made  of  one  blood,” 
and  children  of  the  same  universal  par¬ 
ent;  and  that  the  great  author  of  their  be¬ 
ing,  never  designed  that  one  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  human  race,  should  live  upon 
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the  labor  and  sweat  of  an  other,  without 
a  just  recompence.  Hence  it  is,  that  she 
would  never  have  a  slave;  for  she  says 
that  she  could  not  hold  her  brother  or 
sister  in  bondage,  and  do  as  she  would  be 
done  by,  though  the  laws  of  the  land 
might  sanction  the  deed;  because  she 
would  not  be  willing  to  be  a  slave  to  an¬ 
other;  and  that  she  could  not  hold  ano¬ 
ther  in  involuntary  bondage,  without  act¬ 
ing  unjustly,  and  violating  the  laws  of 
heaven! 

When  Serena  was  counselled  to  buy 
a  slave  to  help  her  in  her  old  age — the 
person  saying  too,  that  she  might  be  a 
means  of  the  conversion  and  salvation  of 
her  servant — She  replied,  that  God  had 
taken  care  of  her,  and  had  been  her  sup¬ 
porter  and  protector,  even  unto  hoary 
hairs,  and  that  she  could  trust  him  the 
rest  of  her  time,  for  she  had  never  known 
him  to  fail  in  his  promises — that  she  doubt¬ 
ed  the  friendship  of  such  as  would  advise 
her  to  “do  evil,  that  good  might  come,” 
and  so  lose  her  own  soul  that  grace  might 
abound  to  another — that  she  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  persons  living  in  sin  them¬ 
selves,  could  be  instrumental  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  others;  as,  “satan,  casting  out 
satan,”  is  an  impossibility! 

Serena  says  that  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  her  to  love  her  neighbor  as  herself 
and  keep  him  in  bondage;  and  that,  being 
free  herself,  and  living  in  what  is  called 
a  free  government,  she  desires  that  all 
others  should  be  free  likewise,  and  enjoy 
the  rights  which  God  and  nature  gave 
them;  or  else,  she  thinks,  it  migtht  with 
more  propriety  be  called  a  slave  govern¬ 
ment! 

As  she  desires  that  all  others  should 
act  justly  to  her,  so  she  wishes  to  admin¬ 
ister  justice  to  all  others,  friends  and  foes; 
and  would  no  more  take  advantage  in  a- 
ny  of  her  dealings  of  the  greatest  strang¬ 
er,  than  she  would  be  willing  for  such  to 
take  advantage  of  her;  for  she  says,  that 
in  twin  may  any  prelend  to  be  religioua, 
that  are  not  strictly  honest  in  all  their 
dealings,  even  to  the  value  of  the  small¬ 
est  mite! 

By  industry  and  frugality,  Serena  is 
enabled  to  administer  to  the  necessities 
of  others,  by  giving  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  clothes  to  the  naked,  and  by  throw¬ 
ing  in  her  mite  for  the  relief  of  such  as 
are  otherwise  in  suffering  circumstances. 

In  times  of  scarcity,  which  she  consid¬ 


ers  to  be  the  chastisements  of  heaven, 
she  is  willing  to  bear  her  own  part 
without  raising  the  price  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  that  those  who  are  in 
worse  situations  t^n  herself  may  have  a 
double  share  of  the  calamity;  nor  does 
she  believe  the  wear  of  the  land,  a  legal 
plea  for  raising  the  price  of  the  articles  of 
produce;  for,  having  read  tracts  on  agri¬ 
culture,  she  is  convinced  that  if  justice 
were  done  to  the  soil,  that  it  would  ne¬ 
ver  wear  out;  and  that  it  is  highly  crimin¬ 
al  to  make  others  pay  for  our  neglect  of 
duty!  Serena  believes  that  those  who 
are  clearing  up  large  quantities  of  land, 
more  than  they  can  manure,  and  keep  in 
a  state  of  improvement,  are  robing  their 
posterity  and  others,  as  completely,  as  if 
they  were  picking  their  pockets,  or  plun¬ 
dering  their  houses! 

Instead  of  laying  out  her  money  in  ex¬ 
pensive  buildings,  showy  furniture,  and 
fine  cloths,  she  choees  to  apply  it  to  the 
purpose  of  educating  poor  children, 
whether  white  or  black,  and  also  for  the 
support  of  humane  and  benevolent  insti¬ 
tutions;  for  she  says,  “that  if  all  others 
besides  herself  were  blind,  she  should 
want  neither  fine  houses,  fine  furniture, 
nor  fine  clothes;”  and  that  she  considers 
it  a  great  piece  of  human  frailty,  for  any 
to  indulge  their  pride  in  such  t.hinga, 
barely  to  gratify  the  lust  of  the  eye  of 
spectators,  and  to  feed  their  own  vanity, 
contrary  to  the  example  and  precepts  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  thus  deprive 
themselves  of  doing  abundance  of 
good  to  their  fellow  beings  in  the  world. 

Serena  aspires  at  nothing  higher  than 
comfort  and  convenience  in  houses,  fur¬ 
niture,  clothing,  or  whatever  else  she  may 
need  in  her  journey  of  life,  and  what  may 
become  a  “woman  professing  Godliness, 
with  good  works;”  and  consequently, 
has  no  more  use  for  a  curling  pin,  or  for 
needless  ornaments,  than  she  has  for  the 
diadem  of  Pluto;  for  she  believes 
that  attempts  to  alter  her  make  and 
shape,  would  be  offensive  in  the  sight  of 
God.  and  incompatible  with  walking 
humbly  with  him! 

As  Serena  is  just,  so  she  is  merciful, 
and  feels  a  tenderness  to  all  the  creatures, 
and  will  not  take  revenge,  or  put,  even  a 
beast  to  unnecessary  pain,  much  less  a 
human  being;  and  when  she  hears  of  rig- 
I  orous  punishments  being  inflicted  on  ei- 
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ther  man  or  beast,  the  spirit  of  commise¬ 
ration  that  she  possesses,  yearns  over  the 
sufferers,  while  she  bewails  the  adaman¬ 
tine  hardness  of  the  human  heart  in 
those  who  inflict  them.  And  when  she 
is  told  of  the  many  gangs  of  poor  slaves 
that  are  frequently  driven  along  the 
roads  to  market,  in  this  Christian  profes¬ 
sing  country,  as  if  they  were  brutes, — 
husbands  taken  from  their  wifes,  and 
wives  from  their  husbands,  Ac.  chained 
together  like  criminals  going  to  the  gib¬ 
bet,  to  prevent  them  from  returning  to 
the  objects  of  their  affection,  and  from 
obeying  the  ordinance  of  heaven;  she 
blushes  to  think  herself  a  human  being, 
to  be  so  nearly  allied  to  a  set  of  harden¬ 
ed  wretches,  that  more  properly  belong 
to  the  family  of  wolves,  tigers  or  devils, 
than  to  that  of  reasonable  and  intelligent 
creatures;  and  considers  such  outrages 
committed  on  humanity  to  be  truly  dia¬ 
bolical,  and  deserving  the  utmost  rigors 
of  the  law,  that  are  consistent  with  the 
principles  ol  mercy!! 

Serena  endeavors  to  make  all  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  her  life,  one  continued  scene  of 
devotion;  that  whether  she  eats,  or  drinks, 
or  whatevor  she  does,  she  is  aiming  at 
the  glory  of  God;  for  she  believes  that 
there  is  no  true  devotion,  without  a  rever¬ 
ential  observance  of  every  divine  requi¬ 
sition;  and  that  she  can  give  no  evidence 
that  she  loves  God,  but  by  obeying  his 
commandments.  One  of  her  tenets  is, 
that  though  she  is  justified  by  faith,  yet 
that  faith  must  be  justified  by  works; 
which  must  grow  out  of  it  as  a  root,  and 
as  a  divine  principle  of  action,  or  other¬ 
wise  her  faith  will  vain! 

When  Serena  goes  to  places  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  she  approaches  them  with 
such  caution,  and  solemnity  as  bespeak 
her  deep  reverence  of  deity;  nor  will  she 
join  in  one  of  the  forms  of  devotion  used 
in  the  church,  unless  she  can  make  it  her 
own  act  in  sincerity  of  truth  before  God; 
for  she  considers  that  whatever  men  say, 
or  sing  in  their  devotional  offerings,  are 
spoken  immediately  to  God,  and  that  it 
is  criminal  in  the  highest  degree,  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  deity  in  words  which  are  not 
strictly  true,  as  it  respects  those  who  ut¬ 
ter  them.  Serena  thinks  that  men 
should  not  say  to  omnipotence,  in  their 
public,  or  private  prayers,  that  they  now 
approach  him  in  "the  very  depth  of  humil¬ 
ity"  unless  they  are  under  the  influence 


of  such  a  spirit,  or  thank  him  for  his  ben¬ 
edictions  to  them,  without  feeling,  in  a 
degree,  the  real  sensations  of  gratitude; 
yet  she  believes  it  to  be  the  indispensi- 
ble  duty  of  all  to  cultivate  divotional  dis¬ 
positions,  as  far  as  in  them  lies.  Hence 
it  is,  that  when  Serena  performs  her 
public  divotions  in  the  church,  or  her  pri¬ 
vate  addresses  to  God  in  secret,  which 
she  is  ever  attentive  to  perform,  she  al¬ 
ways  speaks  as  “seeing  him  that  is  invis¬ 
ible,”  and  as  if  “face  to  face;  as  a  man 
speaketh  to  his  friend.”  When  she  sings, 
“she  sings  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the 
understanding  also;”  and  as  she  never 
sings  a  psalm,  or  hymn  because  others 
sing,  or  on  account  of  the  musical  charms 
of  the  tune,  she  will  not  utter  a  word 
that  is  given  out  by  the  clerk,  that  is  not 
strictly  hers  and  exactly  agreeing  with 
her  present  frame  of  mind;  believing  that 
making  melody  in  her  heart  to  God  and 
not  to  men,  is  the  most  acceptable  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  sight  of  omnipotence. 

As  Serena  has  long  used  herself  to 
live  and  act  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  she  has  also  learned  to  think 
closely,  and  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  and  as  she  will  not  suffer  one  of 
her  actions  to  pass  without  a  proper 
scriptural,  and  experimental  investiga¬ 
tion,  she  is  at  no  great  loss  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  her  duty  to  God,  A  to  man. 

If  Serena  is  a  "fanatic,"  or  "enthuai- 
ast”  in  the  estimation  of  some,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  she  is  more  conformable  than  them¬ 
selves  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  prim¬ 
itive  Christianity,  and  cannot  in  con¬ 
science  adopt  the  principles  and  practi¬ 
ces  of  many  of  the  popular  Christians  of 
the  times,  by  endeavoring  at  once,  to 
serve  both  God  and  mammon  !  !  ! 

I  am  with  much  req)ect, 

A  CORRESPONDENT. 


COMMUNICATED. 

Three  slaveholders,  all  members 
of  the  Church,  were  conversing 
together ;  two  of  them  found  fault 
with  the  preacher  who  had  spoken 
against  slavery ;  and  began  to  pity 
themselves,  saying  they  could  not 
set  their  slaves  free ;  to  which  the 
third  who  oNvns  several  slaves  re- 
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plied :  if  we  do  talk  about  it,  let  us  | 
quit  telling  lies ;  for  we  can  all  set 
them  free  if  we  will ;  for  I  will  go 
security  for  every  slave  in  the  coun¬ 
ty.  Then,  says  he,  let  us  tell  the 
truth  and  say,  the  reason  we  dont 
set  them  free  is,  that  we  want 
more  of  their  work. 


From  the  Philanthropist. 

SLAVERY 

AND  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to 
slavery,  frequently  assert  that 
slave-holding  is  equally  criminal 
with  the  slave-trade.  This,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  declared  to  be 
“ungenerous”  and  untrue.  They 
say,  that  one  is  an  evil,  not  of 
their  own  making,  that  it  is  in¬ 
herited  from  their  ancestors,  la¬ 
mented  by  the  present  race,  and 
that  “the  wisest  heads  have  not 
been  able  to  devise  a  way  to  re¬ 
move  it;”  while  the  slave  trade 
is  altogether  a  voluntary  act. 

The  truth  probably  lies  some¬ 
where  between  these  two  propo¬ 
sitions.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
difference  between  the  two  cases. 
The  evil  of  slavery  is  inherited 
from  father  to  son;  the  master 
becomes  reconciled  to  it  in  his 
infancy,  and  consequently  makes 
no  sudden  departure  from  princi¬ 
ple.  It  is  probable  too,  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  abolish 
slavery. 

But  there  are  other  considera¬ 
tions  that  have  some  weight. — 
The  man  who  feels  the  crime  of 
slavery  mitigated  as  to  himself, 
from  the  consideration  of  its  be¬ 
ing  transmitted  to  him  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  must  recollect  that  to  the 
evil  of  holding  slaves,  he  is  about 


to  add  the  sin  of  transmitting  the 
evil  to  his  posterity. 

“They  do  not  know  how  to  re¬ 
move  the  evil  of  slavery” — The 
Southern  members  in  Congress 
did  not  know  how  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  slaves  in  Missou¬ 
ri  —  The  people  of  Missouri  do 
not  know  how  to  exclude  slavery 
from  their  territory  —  These  all 
stand  on  the  same  general  ground 
and  are  entitled  to  the  same  sort 
of  charitable  allowances.  —  Nor 
are  they  the  only  people  in  the 
world,  who  have  been  placed  in 
that  kind  of  predicament.  The 
British  ministry  probably  did  not 
know  how  to  grant  the  American 
Colonies  the  rights  and  privile¬ 
ges  they  begged  and  demanded, 
previous  to  the  Revolutionary 
war.  And  at  the  present  day, 
they  do  not  know  how  to  estab- 
list  a  system  of  equitable  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  remove  the  bur¬ 
den  of  taxes  from  the  people. — 
Ferdinand  and  his  ministers  did 
not  know  how  to  dispense  with 
the  inquisition  and  establish  a 
constitutional  government,  until 
the  very  moment  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  about  to  do  it  for  them¬ 
selves  —  at  that  fortunate  crisis  he 
made  the  grand  discovery,  and 
now  tells  the  world  how  much 
happiness  he  enjoys  in  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  people.  —  In  fact,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
truth,  that  we  do  not,  with  great 
facility,  know  how  to  give  up 
power,  or  profit  or  convenience. 
And  whether  we  refer  to  facts,  or 
reason  on  the  passions  implanted 
in  the  human  mind,  we  shall  be 
drawn  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
master  does  not  know  how  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  his 
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slaves  —  he  does  not  know  how  to 
prepare  them  for  freedom,  by  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds  —  he 
does  not  know  where  they  are  to 
begin  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  civil 
society:  but  they  might  cease  to 
be  an  inferior  class  —  and  he  does 
not  know  how  to  reconcile  to 
himself  the  idea  of  liberty  and 
equality  on  the  broad  scale.  And 
consequently  he  does  not  know 
how  to  remove  the  evils  of  slavery. 

Laying  aside  these  mitigating 
considerations,  (if  you  please  to 
call  them  so)  and  taking  up  the 
subject  abstractly,  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prove  that  the  home  born 
slave  has  not  as  fair  a  claim  to 
freedom  as  the  native  African. — 
They  rest  their  claims  on  the 
same  simple  law  of  nature,  viz. 
that  freedom  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  all  men.  Nor  will  it  be 
less  difficult  to  prove  that  a  wrong 
committed  on  an  individual  is  in 
any  degree  extenuated  by  the 
plea  that  an  equal  wrong  has  been 
inflicted  on  his  parents.  No,  it 
is  an  aggravation  of  the  offence; 
and  while  the  wrongs  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  slavery,  descend  from  fa¬ 
ther  to  son,  of  a  devoted  race, 
the  crime  rolls  down,  like  the  a- 
valanche  on  the  snow  clad  moun¬ 
tain,  with  a  dreadful,  and  porten- 
tious  increase  of  magnitude. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion,  in  the 
slave  states,  when  my  mind  pur¬ 
sues  the  subject,  prospectively, 
when  I  advert  from  causes  to  con¬ 
sequences,  and  trace  the  melan- 
cholly  series  before  me,  my  feel¬ 
ing  of  commisseration  are 
strongly  excited,  both  for  the 
masters  and  the  slaves.  From 
my  very  soul  I  lament  the  conse¬ 


quences  which  in  the  nature  of 
things,  must  result  from  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  oppression,  and  the 
re-action  of  a  cruel  and  misguid¬ 
ed  policy. 

That  sovereign  principle  of 
the  Gospel,  to  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  they  should  do  unto 
us,  would  soon  remove  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  difficulty  in  which  the 
question  has  been  involved,  and 
teach  us  that  the  path  of  justice, 
is  still  the  path  of  safety. 


From  Pauhon’s  Amer.  Daily  Advertiser. 

A  DREAM — In  the  dead  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man,  I  drea¬ 
med  a  dream.  And  lo!  I  beheld  a  fair 
country,  pleasant  to  the  eye,A  it  was  wa¬ 
tered  by  many  rivers  that  spread  fertility 
A  commerce  throughout  its  borders.  But 
while  I  was  gazing  with  delight  on  the 
scene,  the  air  became  suddenly  darkened, 
the  helds  lost  their  verdure,  &  Peace  A 
Content  seemed  to  have  fled  the  land. — 
Then  I  looked  up  A  beheld  a  monster,  A 
he  carried  chains  in  his  hands,  his  counte¬ 
nance  beamed  with  revenge,  and  on  his 
brow  was  written  SLAVERY;  A  I  beheld 
he  journeyed  thro’  the  land,  A  his  steps 
were  followed  by  the  tears  and  sufferings 
of  MEN:  and  their  prayers  ascended  on 
high,  but  no  man  helped  them  or  pitied 
them,  but  added  scoffs  to  their  woes,  and 
stripes  to  their  complaints:  then  I  cried  a- 
loud  “is  the  spirit  of  humanity  dead  in  the 
land,  will  none  arise  for  the  help  of  the 
children  of  Africa?”  As  I  spoke  the  heav¬ 
ens  opened,  and  I  beheld  JusticeA  Mercy 
descend  upon  the  earth;  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  light,  A  the  face  of  nature  was 
brightened;  and  I  beheld,  and  the  DX- 
MON  OF  SLAVERYvaged  war  against 
Justice  and  Mercy,  and  the  conflict  was 
doubtful:  and  I  beheld  Justice  carrying  a 
book,  A  it  was  called  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  and  he  opened  it,  A 
a  fire  from  Heaven  glowed  upon  these 
words,  ALL  MEN  WERE  CREAT¬ 
ED  EQUAL;  then  the  Daemon  of  Slave¬ 
ry  started;  but  aided  by  dissimulation, 
it  maintained  the  war,  and  gaining  some 
advantage,  it  uttered  a  shout  of  joy,  which 
awoke  A  DREAMER. 
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THE  SLAVE  HOLDER  LEAVING  THE  WORLD  AFTER  BEQUEATH¬ 
ING  HIS  SLAVE  S  TO  HIS  HEIRS. 


What  solemn  appearance  is  this  I  discover — 

The  sadness  tl^t  on  yonder  faces  appear, 

There  grief,  like  a  torrent,  is  whelming  them  over, 

And  cheeks  all  bedew’d  with  the  sorrowful  tear? 

The  answer  is  ready — stem  death  is  approaching 
To  summon  a  mortal  imto  his  long  home. 

Fast  on  his  vitals  the  monster’s  encroaching, 

And  soon  to  eternity  he  will  be  gone! 

A  numerous  family  leaving  behind  him. 

The  heirs  of  a  plentiful  worldly  estate; 

To  whom  by  his  will  his  slaves  has  been  binding, 

And  they  are  bewailing  their  sorrowful  fate! 

The  whole  of  his  wealth  by  their  labor  he  gained. 

And  by  the  increase  of  their  bodies  he’d  sold; 

By  the  sweat  of  their  faces  he  has  been  maintained. 

In  ease,  and  in  idleness  till  be  is  old. 

But  death  now  approaching,  and  prospects  all  ended. 

Of  longer  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  pain. 

To  God,  as  a  chj^ian,  his  soul  has  commended. 

Yet  leaving  his  slaves,  still  as  slaves  to  remain! 

Their  case  has  been  hard,  but  still  harder  is  growing — 

The  worst  of  their  miseries  yet  are  to  come; 

His  slaves  to  his  children,  as  slaves,  is  bestowing. 

That  they  the  same  race  of  oppression  may  run!  ! 

Thus,  by  his  example  of  horrid  oppression. 

And  measures  despotic,  perform’d  in  their  sight. 

They’re  taught  from  their  youth,  that  there  is  no  transgression. 
In  robing  these  poor  fellow  beings  of  right! 

Inur’d,  from  their  childhood,  to  misery  around  them. 

They,  living  at  ease,  and  indulging  in  pride, — 

In  wealth,  joy,  and  pleasure,  while  they  are  aboimding. 

The  sorrows  of  others,  they  leam  to  deride! 

From  father  to  son,  is  injustice  descending — 

The  heirs  of  the  parent,  thus  heirs  of  the  crime; 

That  slavery  is  legal,  such  men  are  contending. 

And  lab’ring  to  prove  that  the  right  is  divine! 

Unjustly,  they  live  on  the  gain  of  oppression — 

Pretend  they  are  marching  the  road  to  the  sky. 

Give  their  slaves  to  their  heirs,  as  legal  possession. 

Yet  hoping  for  heaven  when  e’er  they  shall  die  1 

But  hark!  the  bell’s  tolling — the  heirs  are  all  mourning. 

The  slaves,  too,  are  raving  almost  in  despair; 

The  mouldering  body  to  dust  is  returning. 

Convey’d  to  the  tomb,  and  deposited  there! 
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The  heirs,  for  their  parent,  no  longer  are  grieving, 

They,  of  his  estate,  are  each  taking  his  boon; 

While  he  for  oppression,  and  bondage  bequeathing. 

Is  summoned  to  judgment,  to  meet  with  his  doom  !  1  ! 


The  foUounng  lines  were  composed,  Sept.  28th  1819,  on  hearing  of  the  separation  of  a  negro 
woman  and  her  children. 

Shall  human  beings  be  expos’d  to  sale. 

While  children  weep,  and  tender  mothers  wail. 

Shall  streaming  tears  half  blind  the  mother’s  eyes. 

And  weeping  infants  vent  their  fruitless  cries? 

Shall  children,  sever’d  from  the  mother’s  side. 

Her  fost’ring  care,  forever  be  deni’d? 

Expos’d  to  insult, — doom’d  to  wear  the  chain 
Of  horrid  slavery,  infamy,  and  shame! 

Shall  men,  call’d  Christians,  do  this  horrid  deed. 

And  cause  the  heartstrings  of  their  kind  to  bleed; 

’Then  at  the  sacremental  board  record 
The  dying  sorrows  of  a  risen  Lord  ! 

Shall  men,  thus  guilty  of  their  brother’s  blood; 

Presume  to  lift  their  crimson’d  bands  to  God; 

Or  hope  for  mercy,  in  a  time  to  come. 

When  all  oppressors  shall  receive  their  doom! 

How  would  such  like  to  see  their  brothers  dear. 

Forc’d  from  their  sight,  forever  disappear; 

Or  sisters,  wrested  from  their  kind  embrace. 

To  drink  the  cup  of  sorrow  and  disgrace — 

Sold  off  to  tyrants,  as  if  they  were  brutes, 

To  be  dispos’d  of  as  vile  fancy  suits! 

And  yet  the  same  they  have  to  others  done. 

Whose  feelings  are  as  tender  as  their  own! 

0  horrid  sight!  O  wonderful  to  view! 

And  yet  how  many  such  vile  acts  pursue; 

Wring  out  the  sorrows  of  their  flesh  and  blood. 

And  buy  and  sell  the  image  of  their  God! 

Such  hearts  as  these,  sure,  harder  are  than  stone. 

Relentless  at  deep  sorrow’s  d3ring  groan. 

Cause  others  hearts  with  grief  and  woe  to  bleed. 

And  boast  performance  of  the  mighty  deed! 

Sure  wealth  thus  got,  but  little  time  can  stay, 

Such  wealth  takes  wing,  and  quickly  flies  sway. 

And  leaves  the  wretched  victims  of  such  gain, 

A  prey  to  want,  remorse,  and  guilty  shame! 

Then  O!  be  wiser!  never  more  transgress. 

The  rules  of  Justice,  others  to  oppress; 

Lest  the  same  measure  to  thyself  be  given 
By  the  all  ruling  hand  of  angry  Heaven. 


AFRICAN  COLONIZATION 

By  the  arrival  of  his  B.  M.  ship  Tartar,  Sir  Geo.  Collier,  at  Charleston,  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  we  learn  that  14  out  of  22  of  the  principal  settlers,  recently  from 
the  United  States,  had  died  at  Shebro’  island.  This  is  trmy  bad  news.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  have  four  corvettes  and  two  gun  brigs  on  the  coast.  'The  oflicers  and  crew  of 
the  Tartar  had  suffered  severely — in  nine  months,  1  lieutenant,  2  masters,  4  siu^ 
geons,  1  purser,  1  gunner,  and  several  midshipmen,  had  been  buried  from  her. 
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THE  GHOST  OF  JUSTICE. 

A  POEM. 

Injured  justice,  loud  complaining, 

Hear  the  language  of  her  ghost. 

She,  her  cause  is  now  maintaining; 

Speaking  through  Columbia’s  coast: 

“Hear  ye  people,  too  forgetful 
Of  the  favors  I  have  shown. 

Of  my  cause  you’ve  been  neglectful; 

Slighted  mine,  to  claim  your  own. 

You,  in  this,  have  been  mistaken, — 

Int’rest,  safety  are  in  me; 

Tho’  you’ve  slain  me,  I  awaken. 

See  my  frightful  spectre,  see! 

In  the  time  of  your  distresses, 

I,  your  friend,  did  then  appear. 

Listen’d  to  your  loud  addres^. 

Offer’d  up  in  humble  prayer: 

Loud  your  fathers,  then  complained 
Of  the  yoke  of  British  thrall; 

Loudly  t(w,  they  then  maintained. 

Freedom  is  the  right  of  all! 

Heaven  granted  your  petitions, 

Sent  you  freedom  from  the  skies. 

Pitied  your  forlorn  condition, 

Made  you  to  a  nation  rise; — 

I  inspirod  your  predecessors,  I 

Shew’d  them  how  to  ffx  a  plan. 

That  their  sons  might  be  possessors 
Of  the  precious  rights  of  man. 

By  the  hand  I  gently  led  you, 

Led  you  on  to  freedom’s  shrine; 

With  abundance  I  have  fed  you. 

Caus’d  your  light  around  to  shine; 

Caus’d  the  nations  round  to  wonder, 

At  a  government  so  wise. 

Beaming  out  in  all  its  splendor, 

As  if  handed  from  the  skies. 

Thus  your  nation  I  befriended. 

Got  you  all  your  great  renown; 

Why  at  me,  are  you  offended. 

Thus  to  tread  my  friendship  down? 

The  mis’ry  you  then  deprecated. 
Oppression,  horrid,  ^teful  name. 

You  to  others  have  completed. 

To  your  sad  disgrace  and  shamel 
For  the  sake  of  gain,  oppressing 
Afric’s  helpless  sable  sons. 

You  from  them  their  rights  are  wresting; 

Lavish  of  their  sighs  and  groans. 

Of  your  freedom  boast  no  longer, 

'irai  my  rights  to  all  you  give; 


I,  than  earth  and  hell  am  stronger; 
Tho’  you’ve  slain  me,  yet  I  live! 

Live  to  spread  vindictive  horror; — 
Live,  my  throne  to  vindicate — 

Live,  to  doom  to  endless  sorrow, 
Those,  my  rights,  who  violate! 

As  you  fought  against  oppression, 

O  forshame!  do  not  oppress — 

Never  practice  that  transgression 
Which  in  others  you  disgrace! 

Let  my  nature  be  your  sample. 

Now  begin  my  cause  to  plead; 

Set  the  world  a  fair  example. 

Go  before,  and  take  the  lead: 

Freedom  give  to  the  oppressed. 
Loose  him  from  his  heavy  chain; 

Hear  the  groans  of  the  distressed. 
Soothe  his  sorrows,  ease  his  pain. 

Ghostly,  to  you,  tho’  I’m  speaking. 
Deign  to  lend  a  list’ning  ear. 

To  your  duty  now  awaken. 

Hear  my  pleading  spectre,  hear. 

From  the  Charleston  Patriot. 


CRUELTY — I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  indignation  at  an  appeal 
wUch  has  been  several  times  made  to  the 
humanity  of  my  family,  too  forcible  to  be 
resisted,  whilst  the  temporary  gratifica* 
tion  of  pity,  I  fear  is  only  calculated  to 
reward  the  undeserving,  and  perhaps  ul¬ 
timately  to  increase  the  evil  it  would 
ciu%.  I  have  been  but  a  short  time  a  re¬ 
sident  of  the  suburbs,  and  have  been  al¬ 
ready  visited  several  times  by  an  elderly 
Female  Slave,  whose  presence  is  truly  the 
source  of  mingled  pity  and  disgust.  She 
carries  about  a  basket  of  V^etables  to 
people’s  houses,  soliciting  their  custom 
in  a  tone  of  distress,  which  leaves  no 
choice  but  to  comply,  to  save  her  from 
the  cruel  punishment  she  receives  when 
unsuccessful.  I  fear  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  distress  or  the 
truth  of  her  tale,  as  she  always  carries 
with  her  recent  stripes  and  bruises;  which 
prove  incontestibly  that  she  must  lie  a 
victim  of  the  most  wanton  cruelty:  I  say 
of  wanton  cruelty,  without  knowing,  any 
thing  of  those  who  are  implicated  in  the 
charge,  or  enquiring  what  better  founded 
provication  the  owner  may  have  to  plead 
than  the  cause  alledged,  because  no  of¬ 
fence  would  justify  such  violence  inflicted 
on  a  fellow  mortal  by  private  hands,  and 
public  decency  forbids  its  exhibition. 
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Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  editor,  from  a 

correspondent  within  the  vicinity  of 

Nashville,  dated  Aug.  17,  1820. 

“Deor  friend — I  am  well  pleased  with 
our  correspondence.  It  gives  me  plea¬ 
sure  to  be  in  any  degree  the  means  of 
helping  forward  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
great  and  good  work.  The  part  I  have 
taken  has  already  gained  me  some  ene¬ 
mies,  and  I  expect  many  hard  thoughts, 
but  this  is  what  I  looked  for,  so  that  I  am 
not  deceived. 

“I  thiidc  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of 
a  report  that  is  in  circulation  about  you 
in  t^  part,  in  at  least  one  place,  that  if 
(as  I  believe)  it  is  not  true,  you  may  con¬ 
tradict  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  away  a 
considerable  objection  to  your  editorial 
character.  It  is  said  by  a  Mr.  J*’***, 
near  this  place,  that  he  is  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  you;  and  that  you  once  owned  a 
number  of  slaves,  and  that  you  sold  them 
all,  and  then  went  to  another  man  and 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  emanci¬ 
pate  his  slaves,  who  told  you  that  if  you 
would  re-purchase  yours,  and  set  them 
free,  and  then,  if  any  of  your  children 
would  marry  any  of  his  negroes,  he  would 
set  them  free,  Ac. 

“Now,  sir,  though  I  never  saw  you,  nor 
had  any  acquaintance  with  your  charac¬ 
ter,  I  do  not  believe  this  report,  for  I 
know  you  are  engaged  in  a  work,  which 
exposes  you  to  censure,  calumny,  and 
implacable  hatred;  but  there  are  some, 
no  doubt,  who  feed  on  this  report  with 
as  much  pleasiu^  as  a  Buzziuxl  would 
on  Carrion.”  G.  M. 

Friend  G.  M.  A  others  whom  it  may 
concern.  In  answer  to  the  above  I  will 
just  observe,  that,  to  my  shame  be  it  said, 
I  have  owned  slaves.  To  my  shame  be 
it  also  said,  I  have  denied  for  years  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  I  became  possessed  of 
slaves.  I  always  believed  slavery  to 
be  wrong,  but  deism  had  a  tendency  to 
make  me  not  very  scrupulous  in  adher¬ 
ing  to  what  I  believed  to  be  right,  as 
respected  much  of  my  moral  conduct. 
During  this  time  I  married  a  woman  who 
had  several  slaves,  and  afterwards  pur¬ 
chased  a  man  his  wife  A  their  only  child. 
During  the  time  I  kept  those  last  men¬ 
tioned  slaves,  the  woman  had  a  2d  child, 
and  not  being  able  to  pay  for  them,  I 
soon  had  to  let  the  man  from  whom  I 
bo^ht  them,  have  the  woman  and  her 
children  in  part  payment,  who  at  the 


same  time  transfered  them  over  to  a  man 
that  I  sold  the  husband  to  in  part  pay 
of  another  slave  I  had  bought,  by  wMch 
means  they  were  all  kept  together.  This 
last  mentioned  slave  (who  cost  me  $1000) 
together  with  7  or  8  others,  I  let  go  free 
about  6  or  7  years  ago,  soon  after  I  be¬ 
came  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  and  have  not  claimed  them, 
nor  exacted  any  of  their  labor  since, 
without  compensation.  Two  are  dead. 

One  circumstance,  over  which  I  have 
not  yet  had  controul,  prevents  their 
legal  emancipation;  but  I  have  ar¬ 
ranged  that  matter  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  society  of  Friends,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  whose  well  known  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  well  as  practice,  are  so  decisive 
on  this  point,  that  I  could  not  retain  my 
membership  amongst  them,  much  less  be¬ 
come  a  member,  unless  I  stood  fair  in 
this  respect. 

This  is  the  true  history  of  all  my  deal¬ 
ing  in  slaves,  by  which  I  have  lost  in  cash 
not  less  than  $4000.  Not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  loss,  as  on  account  of  the 
deviation  from  rectitude,  I  repent  that 
I  ever  owned  one.  And  indeed  the  crime 
is  of  such  a  hue,  that  the  time  may  yet 
come,  that  a  man  who  has,  in  a  single 
instance,  gone  astray  thus  far,  may  nev¬ 
er  be  able  in  his  life  time  to  regain  public 
con&dence:  and  should  this  change  of 
public  sentiment  take  place  in  my  day, 
and  render  me  disqualified  to  act  in  the 
promotion  of  this  glorious  cause,  I  hope 
to  acquiesce  in,  and  be  resigned  to  siif- 
fer  the  just  judgment,  and  be  more  hum¬ 
bled  imder  a  sense  of  my  past  miscon¬ 
duct:  meanwhile  I  shall  doubtless  have 
the  pleasure  of  rejoicing  at  seeing  this 
stigma  on  our  religious  professions,  and 
stain  upon  our  national  escutcheon,  erad¬ 
icated  by  men  of  clean  hands. 

But  in  as  much  as  I  have  not  set  up  e- 
ven  the  best  part  of  my  life  as  a  criteri- 
an,  it  is  to  be  hoped  t^t  the  worst  acts 
of  the  worst  part  of  it  cannot  be  applied 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  even  doubt¬ 
ful  this  self  evident  truth,  “That  all  men 
are  created  equally  free  and  independent," 
and  are  entitled  to  their  liberty,  whatev¬ 
er  may  be  the  misconduct  of  others. 

Men  who  plead  the  crimes  of  one  man 
against  the  just  claims  of  another,  evince 
to  the  world  that  they  either  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  themselves,  or  are  not  reasonable 
creatures,  and  deserve  in  the  one  case 
our  pity,  and  in  the  other  our  indigiwtion. 


